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ABSTRACT 

Two educational models are described; Alternative S, 
the structured situation stands for security and sureness gained 
through the eg ua ting of system and structure and through organization 
which preserves the status quo. Alternative O, openness, stands for 
ongoingness, and opportune moments for growth, values and latent 
dangers of these two diverse models are presented, followed by a 
description of educational experiences that would follow from their 
underlying assumptions. Educator personalities and compatible 
situational contexts for each alternative are described. The two 
belief systems are examined relative to a wide variety of current 
educational issues to illustrate the extent to which different basic 
assumptions influence bow problems are conceptualized and approached- 
The alternative systems are also projected against a broad 
socialisation perspective, which reveals diverse consequences for 
human development and society. Implications of these two world views 
for the analysis of policy decisions are layed out, (Author/JY) 
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Not the being conscious at all, but the being conscious 
of many things together is held to be the difficult 
thing , , , 



William James 
Principles of Psychology 



The exploration of *a theoretical position diametri- 
cally opposed to one ’ s own can yield new ideas; it 
can also define, sharpen, and strengthen compre- 
hension of one’s own stance. Both results are highly 
desirable in the teaching world, 

Fargo, Behrns, and Nolen 
Behavior Modification in the 
Classroom 



Intermediate between science and rhetoric, dialectic 
can serve both. 



The synthesis of thesis and antithesis results in a 
more complete truth* 



The Great Ideas 
Syntop icon I 
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PREFACE 



The history of this document may be of interest to the reader. It 
all began when I returned from visiting two training sessions for teachers 
of Follow Through classes, I was telling Dr. Willis W* Harman, Director 
of the Educational Policy Research Center, that although I had observed 
educational models described as extreme opposites, they seemed, in fact, 
to be almost identical in terms of what participants were exper 1 enc i n g , 
Each training director was trying to provide teachers direct experience 
with the model’s characteristic techniques, iiS, , systematic external 
management of contingencies and a semi “autonomous learner approach. 
Techniques, however, seemed inconsequential in terms of what appeared 
to be operating in these diverse situations. The really powerful trans^ 
actional variables seemed to involve a complex of discrete behaviors, 
attitudes, and characteristics. These included direct eye contact when 
each director listened intently to trainees and addressed them personally 
by name, soft-spoken voice, vocal tone suggestive of sincerity and 
earing, warm smile and facial responsiveness, strong expectation that 
trainees could apply the methods and find in them solutions for their 
practical classroom problems, body movements and manners that projected 
both sense of commitment and self-confidence, and an aura of quiet, 
secure strength. They both presented highly desirable models for 
identification- it was a joy to observe them in action. Such variables, 
however, were neither described as part of the curriculum experience 
or included in the assessment of process variables * 

Dr, Harman, whose mind seems continuously to search for deeper 
issues and broader concerns, quickly responded to my informal observa- 
tions with, "Are you saying that programs are being described and 
evaluated on certain conventional dimensions when, in fact, there may 
be subtle variables operating that are far more powerful than what is 
being assessed? Is It possible we have been looking at the wrong 
variables in the educative process? 1 ’ 

"Subtle variables" soon became the subject of informal discussions 
among staff members, I remember Matthew B. Miles, who was working with 
the Center at that time, saying at one point, "These really aren’t 
subtle, they’re more like sledge-hammer variables," The terminology 
was changed to "unexamined variables," and I began the search for a 

lit- 

O ... ** 



context in which these elusive factors might bo seen more clearly. The 
bulk of this work was doi u in the spring of 1970. This document is evi- 
dence of some steps taken along the wayi trying to make explicit what 
seems Implicit, seeking contrast for pei’spective, analyzing, synthesizing, 
restructuring, and transforming bipolarity into dialectic, I have tried 
continuously to project ideas against the raw material of my years of 
practical experience in formal education- -at all levels from preschool 
through higher education and in a wide range of roles, areas of concern, 
organizational structures, and situations, I have lived both extremes 
of these contrasting models, as well as many varied combinations of the 
two— in teaching, in my relationships with colleagues and administrators 
along the way, in the lives of my students, and as a parent seeing both 
response and effect of the System on my own children. 



The intent has been to trust both logical analysis and intuition, 
which likely is reflected in the results along with the many conflicts 
I have known intimately. What has impressed me most in this writing is 
the usefulness of the dialectic as a tool for gaining perspective and 
momentum in the search for understanding. Its power has propelled me 
far beyond what is included here — -into a fascination for discovering new 
models to transcend traditional dichotomies, revitalize education, and 
create a stronger sense of direction, 

Affilation with the Center has given me a strong sense of urgency 
for constructive action, far greater awareness of the primacy of value 
considerations in education, and appreciation of the need for deeper 
understanding of ways in which societal forces impinge upon the institu- 
tion wherever there is interface and overlap with the broader culture. 

My colleagues have provided me much stimulation. I have endeavored to 
link my concerns with their work by seeking clearer intrepret at ion of what 
is at this point in history in order that we can move more effectively 
toward what might be . Present and future are of the same strand. 

I am particularly indebted to Dr, Harman for his inspiration and the 
opportunity to make a contribution through Stanford Research Institute, 

The continuous support and encouragement of Arnold Mitchell, Assistant 
Director, was invaluable as I worked through the complexities necessary 
to integrate what was tacitly known with objective data so as to generate 
the particular conceptualizations which have emerged. Both of these men 
patiently read drafts of orderings and re-orderings. Other staff members 
read and reacted. Two research analysts who were particularly helpful 
were Dan Rink, who gave me organizational tips which created a base for 
the dialectic, and Norman McEachron, who nudged me into it. Jane Stallings, 
a member of the SRI staff involved in Follow Through- Head Start evaluation, 
provided helpful suggestions. 



Several people outside of Stanford Research Institute kindly cri- 
tiqued the manuscript. Dr, Henry M, Gunn, under whom I served as a 
teacher when he was Superintendent of the Palo Alto Unified School Dis^ 
trial, read an earlier draft. His administrative experience led him to 
emphasize that teachers can make or break systems and urged stress upon 
the* ability and genius of the teacher over any system. Dr, Lawrence G, 
Thomas, Stanford University, who some time ago (when I was a doctoral stu- 
dent) made me aware of philosophy's importance, kindly criticized portions 
of the final manuscript. Special appreciation goes to Dr. Nicholas J. 
Anastasiow, Director of the Institute for Child Study, Indiana University, 
whom I sought as a reader because of his rich background experience at 
all levels of the institution. My question to him was, "Does it ring 
true?" It did, and the process of exploring regions between the extremes 
continues. 
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I challenge to change 



Schools have lost touch with the times. They appear to have become 
increasingly dysfunctional and out of harmony with the shifting values 
and trends of the environment that surrounds them and the institutions 
they overlap. Intimate associations between school and society that may 
have existed in the past have broken down, and the relationship that 
once was symbiotic, and that did not develop by accident, no longer serves 
mutual advantage. As an institution that is integral to the culture— 
tightly enmeshed with other basic institutions— education is a sensitive 
barometer to the well-being of society and of the individuals who compose 
it. The call for drastic modification is emphatic at all levels of con- 
earn both within the institution and outside of it. Although construc- 
tive efforts are being made to meet these demands for change, the problems 

i 

are staggering and time for solution is frighteningly short. 

Current cultural disequilibrium and prevalent social ills (rapid 
change and anomie, limited meaning and purpose in life, alienation and 
prejudice, violence and revolt, apathy and fragmented functioning) are 
not being dealt with adequately by education. If research on likely 
futures and long-range projections are accurate, these pathological 
symptoms are but mild forerunners of the turmoil and dangers ahead. 

The urgency for action to utilize the disequilibrium constructively in 
coping with these critical problems and with the even more central issue 

confronting mankind — survival itself — demands boldness, imagination, and 

, 2 
decisiveness . 



1 John Platt emphasizes the urgent need to mobilize the best minds avail 
able to solve crisis problems coming upon us as a storm from every 
direction and feels if we cannot get through this next decade we may 
never realize mankind's potential, "Our Multiple Crisis World , 
Current , February, 1970, pp. 3-17. 

James F. T . Bugental makes a plea for such boldness in ft The Humanistic 
Challenge of the Seventies,” Unpublished Paper, Educational Policy 
Research Center, Stanford Research Institute, Menlo Park, California, 
1970, p, 3, Donald N, Michael urges radical changes in our educa- 
tional philosophy and institutions if we are to survive in the plan- 
less and disrupted world of the future. He feels we are ill equipped 
to embark on the radical long-range social planning that is needed. 

The Unprepared Society Planning for a Precarious Future , New York, 
Basic Books, Inc . , 1968 . 

-L- 



To act wisely and imaginat ively demands realization of the nature 
of our situation and new conceptualization of our problems and of what 
is possible. Strong and pervasive conventional images , however, limit 
our perspective and allow us only a static view* The crucial challenge 
is to gain better understanding of issues and dilemmas which underlie 
the current crisis of education. 



Philosophy and Man's Vision 

Kaplan 3 emphasizes that one of the basic tasks of philosophy is 
clarification of our ideas and explicit formulation of basic assumptions, 
the purpose being to help us see the world steady and whole. The philo- 
sophie function or activity of a culture takes place at the interface 
between the life of the mind and the arts of practice, which is where the 
policy maker is, Kaplan says, "More than ever we desperately need prin- 
ciples of integration by which we can achieve a consonance of our beliefs 
with one another, and of beliefs with action. The more difficult the 
problem is because of its scope and complexity, the more pressing is the 
need to cope with it somehow" (p, is). 



Basic beliefs determine what a man sees and how he acts. Those parts 
of reality that do not fit these beliefs tend to be ignored as anomalies 
or denied altogether. From underlying assumptions Man creates his images, 
languages, and taxonomies or classification schemes « These further struc- 
ture and limit his view. With such tools the policy maker then can allo- 
cate, organize, point directions, raise questions, give answers, establish 
his modus ope ran di , and produce appropriate artifacts, instructional aids, 
and devices for learning. Since all of those match, it tends to assure 
the constancy and perpetuation of both beliefs and systems. 

Underlying philosophical and psychological assumptions determining 
world views are too often implicit, and therefore impossible to discuss 
or modify* Educators have carefully avoided value controversy and ex- 
plicit linkage of belief and action* especially when political, social, 
and economic consequences are involved. It is imperative for education 
that these basic premises be exposed so that they can be understood and 
reassessed. Only in this way can we see clearly where we are and where 
it is that we desire to go. Adaptive power is rooted in the ability to 
reconstruct beliefs and attitudes in the face of environmental shifts in 
values and forces toward change. Disequilibrium, rather than leading to 

— — — — — — - — — — — . • 

3 Abraham Kaplan, "The Travesty of the Philosopher" , Change, January- 
February 1970, pp , - '12— 19 , - 



debilitation, can bring stimulation and growth if we act in response to 
the present so as to attain what we desire in the future. Thus, vision 
that combines discerning foresight with a sense of history and awareness 
of the values at stake may be the most important attribute of the policy 
maker. . 



Strategy 

This document is based on a stratagem that, hopefully, will illumi- 
nate the contemporary educational crisis and facilitate reasoned movement 
into a future of our choice. It is impossible to step clear of our cul- 
ture or subculture and view it with complete objectivity, but we are not 
absolved from the obligation of trying to expose the implicit assumptions 
that determine both our perception and actions. We must, therefore, seek 
the most powerful sources of illumination that we can find, and the dia- 
lectic is one such source. Taking a comprehensive view of the System as 
it is, moving to an alternative vantage point, then playing one against 
the other dialectically, serves to reduce existing strictures upon per- 
spective, clarify issues in controversy, reveal value dilemmas, and 
facilitate conflict resolution. 

Two contrasting belief systems, taken to their extremes, 4 become the 
thesis and antithesis of this dialectical interplay. Unless disagreements 
are understood at the level of basic assumptions and underlying values 
and unless conflict resolution is sought here, it is unlikely that deci- 
sion-making will result in constructive adaptation on the part of those 
who seek or resist system modification and change. Synthesis in the 
middle ground of differences is what is needed. It is important to 
emphasize, therefore, that the intent is not to increase polarization 



4 Joseph Lepreato and Letitia Alston, ’’ideal Types and the Idealization 
Strategy,” Amer. Soc , Rev. , Vol . 35, No, 1, February 1970, pp. 88-96. 
These authors advocate the use of logical extremes as an heuristic 
device for bringing together many relationships not ordinarily consid- 
ered as complex wholes. They feel it is a methodological tool used 
very little in social research that offers a scheme which not only pro- 
vides fresh perspective, but can be used as ” guiding lights for system- 
atic and cumulative research” (p* 92)* The intent in this document is 
to explore some of the complexities in polarized educational tendencies, 
allow awareness of values and Thtent dangers inherent in either extreme ? 
help remove traditional institutional blinders, and create new images 
and insights regarding what is possible. 
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between the two, to view them as a necessary dichotomy, or to set up a 
straw man, but to use each view as powerful tool in making the other 
clear. Each is fleshed out in detail sufficient to link theory and be- 
lief to practice. 

Structure and Openness 



The thesis in this document is a set of assumptions, values, and 
procedural preferences that fit the construct of "structure” and the 
antithesis is a similar set that can be described as "openness”. These 
two constructs usefully characterize two types of education which fre- 
quently are described in general terms but seldom defined at an opera^ 
t ion a I. level. They cut across all levels of education. In life, seem- 
ingly disparate components and factors or sets of behaviors, attitudes, 
and predispositions tend to cluster in certain patterns which fit these 
constructs. Hence opposites can serve as large organizing ideas within 
which many specifics can be nested. Even though life is infinitely more 
complex and less pure than the description of these systems suggests and 
there is risk in oversimplification, the use of extremes does allow points 
to be made with greater emphasis and clarity. The scope between the two 
can become a sliding scale for self-location and self-examination, which 
are key responsibilities of decision-makers. Understanding alternative 
views and vantage points on current issues can lead to more keenly in- 
formed decision-making. 

Both structure and openness have had an impact historically. They 
are dialectically engaged at the present time, and the tension between 
them will have a profound effect upon the future. Much of past contro- 
versy in education can be traced to attempts (and counter-actions) to 
bring about greater openness in the system. There are still many in our 
society who reject current pressures for more openness and flexibility, 
perceiving this as a potential threat to the school system, to societal 
structure, and perhaps to democracy (or the Republic) itself , Since 
both structure and openness are needed for constructive conflict re- 
solution and adaptive modification of the system, it is imperative that 
understanding be sought, rather than acceptance or rejection of either 
extreme. At this point in time many people feel that greater openness 
actually may be the only route to survival. Although the pendulum-like 
swings toward extremes could be traced far back into history, openness 
today tends to be equated with what is termed ’progressive” education# 
Since this educational approach is often discussed but seldom under- 
stood, it is important to see it in the societal and time context in 
which it developed, 

** . . . 
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Historical Perspective 



The Progressive Movement of the late Nineteenth and early Twentieth 

5 B 

centuries sought openness in numerous societal domains , e.g,, the eco- 
nomic-industrial system, the legal profession, history, and the arts. 
Education was viewed as an adjunct to politics, and the politics of the 
day was geared to bringing about social reform and realizing the promise 
of democracy and American life* The school was recalled from its isola^ 
tion and formalism to enter the struggle for a better life* This move- 
ment followed the growth of capitalism* industrialism, and monopoly and 
was accompanied by the growth of science and the spread of Darwinism, 

The Progressive Movement sought to preserve the dynamic condition of 
social forces, but was seriously interrupted by World War I and the 
Depression, The social and physical environments have altered markedly 
since then, and now Man is confronted with seemingly insoluble problems 
of racial strife, poverty, overpopulation, environmental pollution, and 
inadequate food supply, Man now lives with an ever-present threat of 
extinction by weapons of his own creation if he cannot solve_the world T s 
macroproblem New values and social forces again are on the rise to 
create conditions to protect Man's rights „ preserve his well-being, and 
help him actualize more of his human potential, i.c. , to create more 
openness and freedom within both individuals and society. New models of 
Man and different conceptions of science are emerging. Although some 
components of the open system might be common to both periods of time, 
each system must be considered within its own situational context and 
time frame. 



Morton White integrates philosophical views of influential men of 
this period representing diverse fields, i . e . , Charles A, Beard, 

John Dewey, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr,, James H. Robinson, and 
Thors te in Veblen, in Social Thought in America, The Revolt Against 
Formalism , Boston, Beacon Hill Press, 1959. Expressionism and 
Freudianism were two other main intellectual streams of this period, 
Willis. W. Harman, Director, Educational Policy Research Center, 
Stanford Research Institute, Menlo Park, California, outlines critical 
dimensions of the world macroproblem and discusses pathogenic aspects 
of prevailing cultural values and assumptions in ’’Context For Educa- 
tion in the Seventies , ,T Needs of Elementary and Secondary Educatio n 
for the Seventies , A Compendium of Policy Papers, Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, House of Representatives, Ninety-First Congress, 

First Session, March 1970, pp. 351-363, 



The global constructs of structure and openness , while useful, also 
obscure real distinctions. For example, there were many diverse examples 
of " open' 1 programs subsumed under the progress i ve label, 7 Even though 
there existed extremely permissive child-centered schools and classrooms 
which justified some of the familiar caricatures of progressive education, 
there also were some progressive schools that by today's standards would 
seem quite structured. There was significant disagreement among the 
progressive-education leaders on technical-methodological issues. 8 There 
were discrepancies between the large organizing ideas and the means 
employed anc. a philosophical statement came late in the movement* When 
it did appear it was in the form of guiding principles, not assumptions 
about the nature of Man, In 1938 the Philosophy Committee of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association finally stated the following conviction: 



7 Lawrence A, Cremin 1 s chapter on the phenomenal growth of American 
education during the quarter-century following World War I, The 
Changing Pedagogical Mainstream, " describes this diversity in both 
private and public schools (Trans formation of the School, Progress ^ 
ivism In American Education, 1876-1957 , New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1961) . 

8 Ibid* Boyd E* Bode, for example, felt the approach sometimes should 
be free and informal, sometimes controlled and regulated, but never 
stereotyped. To him, the project method disseminated by Kilpatrick 
represented a one-sided absorption in the individual pupil and was 
based upon a naive belief in spontaneous intellectual germination 
that misconstrues the real nature of thought. He felt the guiding 
ideals of education had to be based upon hard philosophical thought* 
(pp* 222-224 ) . John Dewey continuously urged a systematic organiza- 
tion of activities and subject matter to assist children in achieving 
their individuality, thorough acquaintance with the disciplines and 

a clear sense of what is to come later, utilization of the common 
experiences of childhood, and a guiding conception of the kind of 
individual to be developed (p. 125) * He never fully reached his 
followers, however, and it was William Heard Kilpatrick, a strong 
believer in the project method and intent on its spread, who created 
the dominant image that remains today about activity programs. He 
felt the purposeful act was at the heart of the educative process, 
rather than in subject-matter "fixed in advance" (pp, 216-218)* In 
spite of methodological differences, however, all three of these men 
agreed that education consisted of a continuing reconstruction of 
experience (p.224), The guiding images and basic conception of 
human growth underlying the movement at this time somehow became 
secondary to a preoccupation in practice with the means employed. 




Growth is the richest reward for the individual when, in concert 
with all others, he brings his intelligence and good will to the 
shared task of creating the values for which his culture is to 
strive . 

Efforts to create a more open system did not die with the dissolution of 
this formal organisation, in spite of the decline in popularity of Pro- 
gressive schools and persisting criticism of them. Today numerous 
attempts are being made both within and outside the public school system 
to adapt to value shifts in the direction of greater openness and free- 
dom, 10 although the tension is not commonly referred to as a dialectic 
between structure and openness. The issue of more general acceptance of 
(or resistance to) openness is likely to become even more critical in 
both the immediate and long-range future. The clusters of issues and 
variables submerged in these constructs need careful examination* Use 
of outworn epithets of an earlier day should be avoided in a new period 
in history, lest what is of value in openness be discarded along with 
its perceived abuses. 

Structure and openness are of the utmost importance in balancing 
societal and individual needs. Education, since it must serve both, 
actually rests upon the horns of a dilemma — society versus individual. 

Too great an emphasis upon structure and organisation geared to cultural 
cohesion and continuity can preclude encouragement of uniqueness; too 
much openness and freedom in the service of individuality can undermine 
system solidarity and disrupt the flow of formal communication with the 
young* Both structure and openness are needed, but balancing these two 
is precarious* Forces and events at different points in history com- 
bine to alter the needed ratio; it cannot be determined once and for 
all. Change is ever present, and parts (individuals) and whole (society) 
are a complex unity to which educators must attend if the institution 
is adequately to serve both. If complementarity and noncompetitiveness 
between structure and openness are assumed, the difficulty is reduced, 
but this rests upon a hypothesis that the well-being of individuals is 
indicative of societal well-being. 



Ibid, p, 267, 

10 Bonnie Barrett Stretch provides an overview of recent efforts to create 
11 a new kind of school that will allow a new kind of education, that 
will create independent, courageous people able to face and deal with 
the shifting complexities of the modern world 1 ' in "The Rise of the 
Free School, 1 ' Sat, Review, June, 1970, pp. 76—79, 90—93, 



Salience of the Constructs 



There are two major reasons why 11 structure" and openness are salient 
constructs. One is the fact that education, even though there is no 
single or solid over-riding system, appears to be suffering from a severe 
case of over-structuring in some of its vital components. The other is 
that the tendency toward rigidif ication exists at precisely the time when 
there is comprehensive need for greater openness and flexibility both to 
create a desirable future and to prevent the occurrence of a dismal one. 
Basic differences involved in the implementation of these two global 
constructs offer markedly different consequences for mankind and upon 
what lies ahead. 

Forecasting of alternative futures 11 reveals the possibility of 
future histories ranging from an open society of exuberance and self- 
confidence to one of reluctance, self-defeat and closure. Present 
decisions clearly restrict options available to us in the future. De- 
pending in part upon how we manage ourselves and our social and physical 
environments, we could move either toward growth or closure, toward 
vigorous progress or toward the stasis, retrogression, or darkness man 
has known at various points along his path to the present. 



The ratio of structure to openness in the culture as a whole is 
a critical variable in determining our future. The question of what is 
an appropriate ratio, however, cannot be handled with a generalization 
about society as a whole. There are within our culture numerous ethnic 
and nood-value-and-beliof system subgroups to be considered, e.g., 
poverty, status-quo, materialist, and person-centered groups. Groups 

with similar life-styles and preoccupations develop their mode of living 
to a great extent by the relative structure and openness involved in 



11 O, W. Markley, " Alternative Future Histories; Mapping for Planning 
and Action, 11 Paper delivered to World Congress of Sociology ( On 
Contemporary and Future Societies ; Prediction and Social Planning), 
Varna, Bulgaria, September, 1970. Based on work in progress. Educa- 
tional Policy Research Center, Stanford Research Institute, Menlo Park 
California, Willis W, Harman, Alternative Futures and Educational 
Policy, Educational Policy Research Memorandum, 6767-6, April 1970, 

12 Robert E, Kant or, NVB f s as Group Descriptors , Unpublished Paper, 
Educational Policy Research Center, Stanford Research Institute, 

Menlo Park, California, April, 1970, This classification system is 
helpful in breaking free of more limited socio-economic schemes that 
omit important beliefs, attitudes, and needs. These descriptors are 
further developed in Psychological Theories and Social Groupings , 
Research Memorandum EPRC— 6747“ 5, November 1969 , 



their parents T childrearing practices and in other developmental experi- 
ences. These subgroups interact with one another, sometimes to mutual 
advantage and sometimes with considerable power struggle, conflict, and 
adverse results. Within each subgroup there also is much individual 
variation. The amount of structure and openness individuals experience 
has consequences both for what they can do and for what they desire to 
do. The breadth of individual and subgroup options and aspirations are 
reflected in societal options. "Structure” and "openness" are, indeed, 
salient constructs, but there are no simple prescriptions in determining 
appropriate ratios of the two for different individuals at different 
times in their development, in varying situations, or for different 
purposes. Human variation, which always has complicated education, con^ 
tinues to be a central issue and a relatively unexplored frontier in the 
current educational crisis. * / 



The Plan 



It is action, not just exhortation to change, that is needed. 

Vis i ons — to become practical — must be specific enough that they ring 
true and general enough that they can be appropriately and creatively 
applied in diverse situations by those who see the desirability of modi- 
fying their actions to solve the particular problems they face. This 
is the balance sought in what follows. Analysis in this document, there- 
fore, is both specific and synoptic, directed toward (l) understanding 
issues and relationships that cut across all levels and areas of concern 
and (2) creating a conceptual framework broad enough to encompass the 
entire institution of formal education and place it within the context 
of its broader environment* For that reason there is a deliberate 
setting aside of many overworked issues and arguments that too often 
divert attention from other important concerns and prevent the building 
of conceptual frameworks broad enough to place these issues in the con- 
text of the system. There is no discussion, for example, of the heredity 
environment controversy. Similarly, much of the discussion tends to be 
about educational participants in general, rather than in terms of par- 
ticular needs or characteristics of recognized groups, such as the 
orthopedics VI y handicapped, mentally retarded, or academically talented. 
The ultimate intent is to be able to view all of these special groups 
and issues with fresh perspective and different categories. By so 
doing, we may define and deal with them differently. 

Alternative S t illustrative of a structured system, and Alterna - 
t ive O , depicting an open arrangement, are presented in Sections II 
and III, Values and latent dangers of these two diverse sets of under- 
lying assumptions are presented, followed by description of educational 
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experiences that follow from these basic; beliefs. Educator personalities 
and compatible situational contexts for each alternative are described. 

In Section IV the two belief systems are examined relative to a 
wide variety of current educational issues to illustrate the extent to 
which different basic assumptions influence how problems are conceptualized 
and approached. The alternative systems are also projected against a 
broad socialization perspective, which reveals diverse consequences for 
human development and society,. Section V concludes the exploration of 
these two world views by laying out implications of the analysis for 
policy decision. 







II ALTERNATIVE S — STRUCTURE 



Alternative S, the structured situation, stands for security and 
sureness gained through the equating of system and structure— through 
organization which preserves the status quo. This is the world of order, 
pre^ arrangement , externality, and objectivity* It seeks to prepare for the 
future by conserving the past, by inculcating the young with what is 
known, needed, and commonly valued. Its primary focus is upon important 
segments of accumulated knowledge , core beliefs, and skills required for 
success in the culture. Continuity, conservation, and societal fit are 
predominant concerns. Formal socialization agents are trained and cer- 
tified to accomplish these ends; they are hired, judged, and retained 
on the basis of their willingness to assume this responsibility, of how 
neatly they fit the system, and of how adequately their charges acquire 
generally valued meanings and skills. Control and power are exerted 
through external regulation or position in the system. This is Alterna - 
tive S in brief, / 

/ 

, / 

/ 

Basic Ass umptions, Values, and Latent Dangers 

/ 

/ 

A limited number of compatible assumptions upon which this system 
might rest, a set of beliefs consonant with and conducive to socializa- 
tion within this world of order /and structure, appears in Table X. Assume 
that although educators might fully conscious of these assumptions and 
be able to explicitly state the/m, many would be implicit, realized only 
in a shadowy way as hidden components of action and attitude* Such under- 
lying substructures, in fact, often explain the emergence and persistence 
of many practices that seem incompatible either with training or with 
professed values and behaviors. Although an abstraction, this set of 
implicit assumptions strongly resembles traditional education and current 
preoccupations of many people in our society. Much of the discussion of 
Alternative S, therefore, will be in these terms. The configuration of 
this system separates easily into compartments, solid rectangular boxes, 
bounds, and familiar hierarchies. 

Policy makers need a dual— sighted focus in their examination of under- 
lying assumptions. Abstraction from this network of beliefs reveals both 
values- -those generally professed to be desired outcomes or characteris- 
tics of the system — and latent or abeyant dangers that are easy to ignore 
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ASSUMPTIONS, VALUES 



CULTURE 



EDUCA 

• Fen 





”* tATEtft DANGER*"^ 1 


SYSTEM . . . 

• Older 

• Security 

• Efficiency 


SYSTEM . . . 

• Rigid Iftcst ion 

m Resistance to change 

• Stifling of innovation 




INDIVIDUAL . , , 

» Unity 

• Equality 

* Coordination 


INDIVIDUAL . . s 

• Anonymity 

• Individual differences ignored 

• Uegimefltstion 

• Subordination 




teachers . . , 

• Responsibility 

• Competent 

• Prrparitio.s and instruction 

■ EvilUillttl 

• Dignity 

• LftcctivcncM 


TEACHERS . . . 

• Servant^ieol lete 

• Stereotyped images 

• Inuapersanil conflict 

• Preoccupation with professional 
assignment 

• External control 

• Detachment and ineffective 
relating 

• Authoritarian 
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-INDIVIDUAL . . . 

• Fits the system 

m Must master common learnings 

• Moves according !q structure. plan, and fixtrd-liine schedule 
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CURRICULUM . . . 


CURRICULUM . . . 


• Rationality 


* Fragmentation 


• Intellectual-academic achievement 


■ Restriction and atrophy of vital 


• Priorities and legitimized concerns 


areu of human functioning 




■ HonUomorphic with reality of 
powth 

■ Unattended variables 



CRITICAL VARIABLES , . . 


CRITICAL VARIABLES... 


• Training and instructional 


• Restricted search far single best 


preparation 


method 


* Procedures 


* Inattention to personality 


• Funding and administrative 


* Inattention to ncnvetbal com- 


arrangements 


munication and cues 


• Ability grouping 


* Inoccupation with tangible 


• Cultural deprivation 


9 Inattention to educators as people 


• Diagnostic tests 


and models 

• Limitations of tests and mislabeling 
of pupii s » 

• Excu|fs for system failure ' . 
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TABLE I 

AND LATENT DANGERS OF ALTERNATIVE S 



FORMAL EDUCATION 



TION , . , 

mal institution for transmitting euiiurc 

ctlonf apart from society 

jiires lor future life in the culture 
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I 

I 

I 
i 
1 
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II 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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EDUCATION 


EDUCATION . , , 




4 Tradition and continuity 


• Instrumental to cultural gain 




4 Havin for growth 


• Abstraction from real life 




* Sue Ceii 


• Unrelated to Fell needs 


. and core values 


fl Competitive skill i 






MAN , , . 


MAN , , . 


* Superiority over animals 


* Alienation from nature 


* Intelligence 


• Com pirtmen tallied functioning 


4 Rejpaniiveneu 


* Dependency : 



PUPILS . . . 


PUPILS . . . 


• Citizenship 


• Conformity 


* Cooperation 


• Dependence and ritualism 


• Self-control 


• Impaired intuitive creative -poetic 


• Attention 


functioning 


• Diligence 


* Loss of playfulness 


* Self-control 


• Affective restriction and dissonance 


s Communication skill) 


* Cultural discontinuity 


• Equality 


• Dysfunctional schooling 



INSTRUCTI0N=LEARNING . . . 


INSTRUCTION-LEARNING . . . 


4 Structure 


4 Inhibits internal itrue luring 


• Method 


• NoniOgnlzance of variant learner 


• Simplification 


styles 


4 individualized instruction 


4 Red y c tion is t=mo Iec ufar preoccupa- 


tion 


4 Systematic 


* Lack of attention to other ways 
of Individualising involving total 
individual 

4 Inattention (0 inductive-creative 
cognitive functioning 







EVALUATION . . . 


EVALUATION . . . 


4 Feedback 


* Failure and esteem-destruction for 


• Objectivity and fairness 


some 


4 Fwformancc level 


4 Mediocrity from commonality 


* Efficiency 


4 Nonsuitenairee of uniqueness arid 


a Achievement 


diversity 

4 Limitation on development Of 
internal standards 
s Harrow focus on single criterion 





RESEARCH . . . 
4 CenerailzebUity 


RESEARCH , . . 




4 No neon textual research leading to 




4 Control and delimitation 


distorted meanings and (anclUsiorti 


1 . 


4 Scientific objectivity 


4 inattention to subjective and denial 
of fell reality 




4 Reliability and validity 


4 Mistrust of human sensitivity and 




4 Fro^sm effectiveness 


perceptive powers 

4 Focus tin least important variables 
leading to repetitious or Irrelevant 
studies 

* Decisions to persist with more of 
same treatment to get mulls 





or suppress. Some of each are presented to the right and the left of 
each grouping of assumptions* There are other professed values and 
latent dangers that could be added, but these examples illustrate the 
need for dual-sighted vision. Policy-makers at all levels might well 
ponder these in order to develop a profile of manifest dangers generally 
descriptive of education today* 



Many of the latent dangers depicted in Table I actually are apparent 
today not only in the system, but also in the functioning of individuals 
in society at large, e.g. , compartmentalized man, lack of emotional aware- 
ness and restricted feelings, estrangement from or indifference to nature 
and man 1 s own physical being, loss of playfulness, and spontaneous joy, 
insufficient personal meaning in life, undeveloped intuitive-creative- 
poetic functioning, much interpersonal conflict, and damaged self-esteem. 
Discrepancy between education and real life is being loudly protested, 
particularly by those who seek depth of experiencing as well as abstrac- 
tion* Certainly the system shows signs of r igidif ication and authoritar- 
ian resistance to change, especially in the face of deliberate attempts 
to rock its boat. Innovative approaches to conflict resolution, frequently 
unpopular with the general public, are not abundant. However, educa- 
tional innovation never has fared well in the system. 

Other dangers are not so easy to see. Dependency, for example, is 
less visible than the response of those who independently assert them- 
selves in the face of authority. Evaluation and research, much of which 
currently is in question, 1 has tended to be accepted as adequate in spite 
of what many consider to be a glossing over of crucial variables that do 
not fit traditional models and avoidance of subjective data. There are 
other issues and potential dangers as yet unseen and only vaguely sensed. 



James Welsh reported existence of strong differences of opinion about 
educational research in government circles which lead to two contro- 
versial questions involved in federal support: What have you proved 

with the money that has been spent? What can you promise to achieve 
if you get more money? Educational Researcher, Vol . XXI , March 1970, 
p. 4. The desire for conclusive proof to match budgets for limited 
time periods creates a serious problem for longitudinal, developmental 
research. The issue of long-range planning and continued support was 
emphasized by James Gallagher in an interview reported in the June 1970 
issue (above). Since existing programs are vulnerable to substitution 
by new people in government who have ideas of their own, broadened 
understanding of problems and philosophies of science is needed at 
this time. The issue of criteria and purposes seems to precede the 
question of proof, ' 
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